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sold,  and  there  being  still  a  great  demand  for  it,  both  in 
England  and  America,  the  author  hopes  he  has  “supplied  a  want.” 
Everything  contained  in  the  First  Edition  is  reproduced  and  amplified 
to  the  full  in  the  present  one,  and  there  is  much  entirely  new 
matter ;  in  fact,  the  little  work  h;is  grown  from  a  pamphlet  to 
a  book. 
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ON  ORGAN  PLAYING. 


i.  In  the  present  day  there  are  few  places  of  worship  in  which  an 
organ  is  not  found,  but,  unfortunately,  those  who  have  to  play  on  it  for 
Sunday  services  are  not  always  organists  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
Too  often,  especially  in  country  villages,  the  performer  is  one  who, 
with  some  knowledge  of  pianoforte  playing,  is  pressed  into  the  service 
simply  because  there  is  no  one  else  available,  and  all  honour  to  such  a 
one  for  undertaking  what  is  often  real  drudgery,  besides  being  a  very 
great  tax  on  both  time  and  temper.  Before  proceeding  to  church  work, 
however,  we  propose  to  dwell  upon  the  difference  between  the  pianoforte 
and  organ  as  regards  touch,  and  to  give  a  system  for  fingering  and 
“  foot-ing  ”  for  organ  playing  proper.  This  plan  seems  wise,  because 
the  accompanying  of  choral  music  in  the  services  of  the  church  is  by 
no  means  a  good  preparation  for  it,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
beginner  should  understand  such  differences  as  exist  between  the  two 
styles  of  playing.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  two  branches  of  our 
subject  have  been  treated  quite  separately  before,  and  perhaps  that  is 
why  so  many  who  manage  to  scrape  through  a  simple  service  fail  utterly 
to  become  good  players.  So  far  as  the  music  is  concerned  there  is  very 
little  reason  why  chants  and  hymn-tunes  should  be  treated  differently 
from  organ  music,  but  there  are  many  things  to  be  considered  besides 
just  the  music,  all  of  which  will  receive  due  attention  when  we  come  to 
that  part  of  our  work. 


TOUCH. 

2.  Assuming  then,  that  our  pianoforte  player  is  suddenly  called  upon 
to  become  the  organist,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  point  out  is  the 
difference  in  the  touch  of  the  two  instruments.  On  the  pianoforte  mere 
pressure  is  useless,  there  must  always  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
blow  ;  while  for  the  organ,  pressure  is  the  chief  requisite.  The  touch 
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of  one  organ  will,  of  course,  differ  from  that  of  another,  even  the  two 
(or  more)  manuals  of  the  same  instrument  will  probably  not  be  the 
same  ;  for  instance,  the  Swell  will  generally  be  lighter  than  the  Great 
organ ;  and  again  we  get  a  difference  when  two  manuals  are  coupled ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  pressure,  it  is  pressure  rather  than 
percussion  which  is  required. 

3.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  slightest  depression  of  a  key  will 
produce  sound,  rendering  it  essential  that  all  organ  playing  should  be 

very  “clean.”  If  on  the  pianoforte  this  chord  be  played, 


and  the  little  finger  should  afterwards  inadvertently  press  down  B  while 
the  other  keys  are  held,  it  will  not  matter  so  far  as  the  ear  is  concerned, 
for  the  B,  not  having  been  struck,  will  not  sound ;  but  let  the  beginner 
try  it  on  the  organ,  and  it  will  at  once  be  found  that  the  intruder  makes 
itself  heard,  and  with  most  disastrous  effect. 

4.  Further,  it  is  necessary  that  all  notes  be  sustained  their  exact 
value,  neither  more  nor  less,  unless  it  be  an  impossibility;  and  here  again 
a  difference  between  the  two  instruments  will  be  noticed.  If  on  the 
pianoforte  a  key  be  held  down  a  little  too  long  it  will  scarcely  be  noticed 
except  by  the  highly  trained  musician,  whereas  on  the  organ  such  a 
fault  could  not  fail  to  be  apparent  to  anyone  possessing  an  “ear  for 


music.” 


Suppose  this — 


has  to  be  played. 


If 


the  C  be  held  after  the  G  is  pressed  down  we  get  no  moving  melody  at 
the  right  moment,  and  the  effect,  so  far  as  the  upper  part  is  concerned, 


will  be 


Again,  if  a  key  be  not  held  sufficiently  long 


the  fault  will  be  more  noticeable  on  the  organ  than  on  the  pianoforte. 


If  this— 


is  required,  and  the  C  be  taken  up  too 


soon,  we  get — 


i 


=22: 


3E 


5.  The  pianoforte  has  very  little  sustaining  power,  no  sound  being 
able  to  continue  for  more  than  a  few  seconds,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  it  is  gradually  dying  away.  On  the  organ  the  sound  continues  with 
full  force  for  precisely  the  time  the  key  is  kept  down.  The  reason  so 
few  pianoforte  players  succeed  in  playing  part-music  with  a  real  legato 
is  owing  to  the  imperfection  just  mentioned,  as  the  ear  is  not  able  to 
correct  mistakes  of  either  omission  or  commission,  and  perfection  has  to 
depend  on  eye  and  brain.  (We  mean  that  the  player  has  to  see  if  the 
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keys  are  kept  down  for  the  time  his  brain  tells  him  they  ought  to  be  on 
the  pianoforte ;  and  that  on  the  organ  he  can  hear  as  well  as  see,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  very  slow  part-music.) 

6.  Recognising  thus  fully  the  difficulty  the  pianist  has  in  this  respect 
we  still  say  it  is  possible  to  overcome  it,  and  that  mere  difficulty  is  no 
extenuation  of  such  a  slip-shod  style  of  playing  as  one  constantly  meets 
with ;  while  to  the  young  organist  we  say,  the  holding  of  keys  down  even 
a  fraction  of  a  second  too  long,  or  not  sufficiently  long,  cannot  be 
tolerated.  Instead  of  clear  moving  parts  we  should  have  chaotic  chord 
■combinations  merely,  and  we  warn  the  student  that  here  he  has'  a  very 
grave  initial  difficulty  to  overcome,  in  fact,  the  greatest  mental  tax  he 
-will  have,  all  other  difficulties  being  practical  rather  than  mental. 


FINGERING. 

7.  We  now  come  to  the  fingering ;  and  as  real  organ  music  is  always 
•contrapuntal,  (consisting,  that  is,  of  a  number  of  separate  melodies),  the 
method  must  often  be  different  from  that  employed  for  the  pianoforte. 
The  chief  difficulty  with  part-playing  is,  as  said  above,  a  mental  one,  and, 
unfortunately,  many  pianoforte  players  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  even 
the  term.  In  a  hazy  kind  of  way  they  will  speak  of  all  that  is  played  by 
the  right  hand  as  “the  treble,”  and  of  all  played  by  the  left  as  “bass.” 
To  such  a  one  a  hymn-tune  will  look  like  a  mere  succession  of  columns 
■(chords),  but  the  musician  sees  layers  (melodies)  as  well  as  columns. 
Let  the  beginner,  before  trying  to  play  all  the  parts  of  even  the  simplest 
chant  or  hymn-tune,  first  play  the  treble  (top  layer)  quite  through,  as  this 
is  generally  the  most  important  of  the  four  melodies ;  then  one  other  part, 
perhaps  the  bass  (lowest  layer)  for  choice,  then  the  others  each  in  turn, 
then  any  two  parts,  and  so  on.  Only  by  doing  this  can  eye  and  brain 
be  educated  to  trace  individual  parts.  The  player  should  thoroughly 
realize  that  every  sound  made  represents  a  singer,  or  a  player  with  an 
instrument ;  thus  individuality  of  parts  will  be  recognized  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  much  trouble  and  confusion  avoided  later  on. 

8.  Now,  so  long  as  but  one  part  is  played  by  each  hand,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  about  the  fingering,  for  what  is  suitable  for  the  pianoforte 
is  also  suitable  for  the  organ,  but  the  bother  begins  as  soon  as  two  real 
parts  have  to  be  played  with  one  hand.  To  secure  the  necessary 
smoothness  and  continuity  of  the  melodies  it  will  often  be  necessary  to 
place  two,  sometimes  even  three,  fingers  on  the  same  key,  but  this  should 
only  be  done  when  really  necessary.  “  Substitution  ” — as  this  is  called — is 
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a  good  servant  but  a  very  bad  master,  and  its  excessive  adoption  is  a 
most  serious  check  on  execution. 

9.  Many  players  seem  to  think  it  is  bad  to  put  the  thumb  on  black 
keys  if  it  can  in  any  way  be  avoided,  so  let  us  make  clear  at  the  outset 
that  thumbs  not  only  may  be,  but  must  be,  used  as  freely  on  black  as  on 
white  keys,  and  that  fingers  may  be  put  over  or  under  fingers  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  Thumb  or  finger  may  slide  from  a  black  to  a  white 
key,  and  it  is  of  course  possible  to  slide  from  a  white  key  to  the  next 
adjoining  white  one  with  either  finger  or  thumb,  but  this  last  requires 
great  neatness  of  execution  to  prevent  the  two  notes  sounding  together. 
To  pass  the  thumb  under  to  a  black  key  is  a  very  easy  matter  if  the 
player  remembers  that  for  part-playing  it  should  always  be  held  as  near 
the  black  keys  as  possible.  To  play  the  following  exercise  with  the 
thumb  just  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  D  key  would  be  impossible  with¬ 
out  pushing  the  hand  forward  suddenly  so  that  the  thumb  may  reach 
the  F  sharp  ;  but  by  placing  it  in  the  proper  position  at  starting,  i.e., 
with  the  thumb  almost  between  C  sharp  and  D  sharp,  all  difficulty  is- 
removed. 


-  $0  <s> 

+  i  +  1 

10.  The  beginner  is  advised  to  play  all  the  scales  very  slowly,  with  one 
hand  at  a  time,  using  the  same  fingering  as  for  the  scale  of  C.  (One 
octave  up  and  down  will  be  quite  sufficient). 

11.  To  acquire  freedom  in  passing  fingers  over  and  under  fingers,  the 
following  should  be  practised  : — 


(( 

7  - -  —  ^  &  - J 

-0-  ^  0  0  CJ 

23232323232323  2 


In  ascending  passages  for  the  right  hand,  finger  passes  over  finger, 
and  in  descending,  under  ;  the  process  being  of  course  reversed  for  the 
left  hand.  The  descending  part  of  the  above  example  will  be  found 
difficult,  but  it  must  not  be  shirked  on  that  account.  The  scale  should 
also  be  practised  with  34343434343434  3,  and  even, 
for  the  sake  of  completeness,  with  1,  2,  but  this  last  will  not  often 
occur  in  actual  playing.  The  scales  of  G  and  D  major  may  be  added, 
with  the  same  fingering. 

12.  We  now  give  examples  of  two  parts  fingered  without  substitution, 
and  with  substitution,  in  order  to  shew  that  it  is  better  to  dispense  with  it. 
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N.B.— The  examples  are  not  given  as  specimens  of  two-part  writing, 
being  in  most  cases  the  upper  parts  of  four-part  music. 


2 

+ 


4 

+ 


4 

i  - 


3  4 
H - 


2  3  4  3 


4 

I  ■ 


+ 


ft-a: -  i  -1 - i"  - 

J  J — I  \  J 

— i — jv* — 

— - 1 - 

■r-fr  T  -  - 

- 1 - -M - * - 

*0  *  0  -  i 

- - 

.  cJ ...  

V 

S  •  P - 

— & - M - 

— r- . g — 

4323  234  3  43242  3  4 

2—  4 - I -  r  1  -1 - —  1  +  I  + 


The  above  is  fingered  without  substitution.  In  the  first  bar,  at  the 
third  beat,  the  thumb  and  fourth  finger  are  used  together  although  the 
interval  is  only  a  third,  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  sufficient  use  is 
not  made  of  these  for  close  positions.  The  student  should  try  the 
following,  until  quite  accustomed  to  such  use  :  — 


3  4  3  4 
1  +  1  + 


- 1 - 1- 

:  t 


1 


343  434  343 

X  +  I  +  I  +  I  +  I 


43432 
#  +  I  +  I  + 


i  -  i 


¥ 


Unless  substitution  is  employed  there  is  no  other  way  of  making  both 
parts  absolutely  unbroken,  and  for  slow  playing  there  can  be  nothing 
better.  (It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  pace  greatly  affects  the  question 
of  fingering.)  The  fragments  now  to  be  given  illustrate  the  same  point, 
although  not  in  so  striking  a  manner  : — 


434  434  434  434 

4-i+  +1+  +1+  +1  + 


—Q- — 0  .  m - 0  II  0 - Is! 

l~*~~ l  11  9  ff  a  "  *  -T&w  g~n~9~[?nn 

m  m   s  "a  m 

v  L*  l  YL  — .L. 

-ugJT;  II 

— v*  hkp  ~frv\  2 

 1  m. 

_ m _ -IW _ m  MM  ^  U 

^ — V- 

*  0  ^ 

■. — i  ^ 

— 

Most  players  would  adopt  \  ^  ,  to  which  the  only  objection  is 

that  it  is  not  so  good  a  method  as  the  one  we  give. 
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(a)  I  +  I  + 


4343  43  4  3 


2  4  3 

4 - i  -  H - i -  + 


—a  Q 

— JFH - s — hr - 

— * — *1 

=J  '  j  u  1  E 

- j-^=l= 

- 

.  d  LS»  m 

zr 

- i - 

u 

(*)  4 


2  4 


-  3  4  34  34  34  3434  34  3— 

i  +i  +i  +  i  ,  4 - 4- —  i —  4 - i 


-Q- 


IB 


jtat 


-j»- 


#F 


32= 


At  (<2)  we  nave  no  substitution.  The  little  finger  passes  under  the 
third.  At  ( b )  the  fingering  is  the  plan  which  would  most  likely  be 
adopted  by  beginners. 


(a)  2  32  3 

+ -  4- -  ^ 


1  2  32121  21  2 

(6)  + -  1+ -  +  - 


4 

+ 

J- 


4  3  4 

+ 1 

J-  J. 


g 


I£2I 


32 = 


/-N  42 

43  +  - 


J- 


43  4 

H - 

JL  A 


32= 


I 


The  above  at  (a)  is  an  example  of  finger  passing  over  finger.  At  ( b ) 
we  have  substitution,  given  in  about  as  easy  a  way  as  can  well  be  found, 
but  it  is  “bad  at  the  best'’  compared  with  (a). 


1  2343  2343  4 -  3  4 

+  +1  +  1  +1  +  1  +  1  4 - 1  ■ 

I  _  I  I  J 


vfo - 1 

— 4 — J — «— 

1L - 

— 1 m - * — 

— - 

— -t© - 

i 

s  *  * 

d 

M 

4= — 

dj: - U 

L.H. 


The  last  example  given  shews  four  instances  of  the  use  of  the  thumb 
and  little  finger  in  close  positions. 

13.  We  will  next  give  some  examples,  taken  almost  at  random  from 
published  compositions  for  the  organ,  in  which  the  tomposers  have 
given  the  fingering.  (These  are  not  exercises  for  the  practice  of 
substitution,  as  might  be  imagined,  but  genuine  extracts  from  com¬ 
positions,  and  the  composers  are  all  among  those  who  are  supposed  to 
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‘  speak  with  authority.”  These  extracts  are  all  now  used  as  examples 
of  “  how  not  to  do  it  ”)  : — 


(a)  (Left  Hand.) 


W 


- 1- 

— § - — 

: :  J3L&, - 0— 

-ng — p=. 

s  d  .. 

^  tz - rr- 

1-  \---^P=^==\ 

■-P  1 

L — —  jj 

+ 

2 


I  + 
3  2 


I  +  I  + 
3  2  3  2 


+ 

2 


1  2 
3  4 


1  2 
3  4 


1  2  1 

3  4  3 


(f)  4  3  4  3  4  3  4  3  {d)  2  1  . — N  4 -  3 

2  12  12  1  21  +  —  +12 —  1  +  1+  1 


m  ; 

— <s>— 

t 

- 1 - 

-M - — 

- 1 - 

_i - - 

?  J  J  T! 

- 1— - 

- ^ - - - 

- ! - 

— — • - 

M 


(Right  Hand.) 


43  4  34  34  34 
1  +  +  1  +  1  +  1  + 


r~*  tfT 


i 


3 


(/)  4- 
2 


-  34 - 

1  +2  + 


3  1 

H - 


4  3 


$ 


n 


(?) 


+  4321+ 


w 


+  4321+  + 


|L - 1 - ] 

y  ffif 

- 1 — 

/T  1  if 

1  H  • 

' - 1  rJ  m 

tVn # 1 

'  "  S  . 

1  r 

! 

-J - ' - 1 - 

1  1  . 

These  substitutions  are  as  absurd  as  they  are  unnecessary,  and  shew 
to  what  extraordinary  lengths  people  go  who  are  once  wedded  to  the 
system. 


At  (a)  the  fingering  should  be 
At  (b)  the  fingering  should  be 

I 

At  (c)  the  fingering  should  be 
At  (d)  the  fingering  should  be 


+  + 
1  2 


1  2 
3  4 


2  3 

4  1 

3  2 
1  + 


+  + 
2  1 

1  2 

+  + 


2  1 

+  —  + 


1  + 


3 

+ 


The  example  at  ( e )  is  a  most  extraordinary  one,  different  from 
anything  we  have  ever  seen,  and  requiring  a  large  hand  !  It  may  be 

played  thus  |  |  |  f  |  |  |  ||  ;  or  a  small  hand  might  take  the 
thumb  throughout  for  the  under  part.  At  (/)  the  fingering  should  be— 
4^  ~  3  1  4  3  j|  The  examples  at  (g)  and  (h)  are  from  the 

same  composition.  The  “master-mind,”  which  deemed  it  necessary  to 
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put  all  the  fingers  and  the  thumb  on  the  sustained  note  in  the  first  of 
them,  evidently  thought  the  idea  a  good  one,  so  he  goes  through  the 
whole  performance  again  at  (h)  just  for  the  sake  of  doing  it,  and  then 
strikes  the  key  he  has  been  operating  on. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  other  examples  by  way  of  warning,  as 
the  student  has  only  to  open  an  “  organ  tutor  ”  (almost  any  one  will  do) 
to  find  a  plentiful  stock  ;  and  no  exercises  for  the  practice  of  substitution 
are  here  given  because,  firstly,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  deliberately  lay 
out  plans  for  the  acquirement  of  something  which  is  best  avoided  ;  and 
secondly,  because  it  is  as  easy  to  do  as,  anything  else  “  which  is  best 
avoided.” 

14.  The  next  examples  shew  the  slide  from  a  black  to  a  white  key 
(already  used  once  or  twice)  and  are  only  given  here  for  the  sake  of 
completeness  : — 


3  4  4  -  4  - - - 

+  +  1  2  1  +  11  + 


-9— d - J  n-Q.'-j  - - J 

a  .  r 

9  #  —  J L  m 

■w  *  ■  'w - == — ,  — 

r  f  m 

212312  323443  2 

+  —  + - + -  + 


i  i  J  Li  0  J  d  d ! ! 

=3z-bA=a 

- # - £5 - — - 9 - - - -  lm - — - b - — - 

J 

- - m. - - 

'•  ■-  1  1 .  •  .... 

- b 

15.  In  pianoforte  fingering  the  following  is 
■very  common  : — 


If  tried  on  the  organ  great  care  must  be  taken  lest  both  the  E  and  D  are 
sounded  together,  and  there  is  also  the  danger  of  producing  this  effect : — - 


It  would  be  better  to  slightly  break  the  under  part 


by  using  the  thumb  for  both  notes,  *  as  this  will  ensure  smoothness 
in  the  upper  part.  As  a  general  rule  the  upper  part  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  and  it  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  a  lower  one.  The  next  two 
■  examples  are  bad  : — 


4  3  4  4  3  4 

+  +  1  1  +  1 


'The  fingering  should  be  |  or  4-  ^  + 
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1 6.  For  playing  three  parts  smoothly  with  one  hand,  substitution  is 
far  more  often  necessary  than  for  two  parts,  but  not  to  the  extent 
usually  supposed.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  upper  part 
is  generally  the  important  one,  which  causes  us  to  wonder  why  editors 
of  pianoforte  music  so  persistently  ignore  the  fact,  and  finger  passages 
so  that  it  is  sacrificed  to  an  under  one.  The  only  explanation  seems  to 
be,  that  there  really  are  people  living  who  think  it  is  wicked  to  put  the 
thumb  on  a  black  key. 


4  4  3  4  4 

32123 
1  +  +  +  1 


The  above,  fingering  and  all,  is  from  a  well-known  pianoforte  com¬ 
position.  The  method  is  undoubtedly  bad,  and  what  is  bad  for  the 
piano  is  worse  for  the  organ ;  indeed,  the  effect  (on  the  organ)  would 
be  this  : — 


-0- 

-kr  ~ 

* 

4*  r  g  ,, 

-v. — 

-f — 

— E— 'T- 

■  f*  rj 

-Jtk 

- - ! — 

— - - 1 - 

- 1 - y - U 

We  now  give  two  ways  of  fingering  the  passage,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  we  prefer  the  second  : — 


4 

3  4 

3  4 

3  4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

+ 

4- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

The  very  slight  breaks  which  occur  in  the  inner  parts  are  entirely 
covered  by  the  smooth  bass  and  upper  part.  At  *  the  little  finger 
passes  under,  and  there  must  be  no  break  in  the  melody. 

17.  An  ascending  passage  of  thirds  and  sixths  would  require  uniform 
fingering  in  whatever  key  it  might  be : 


3 

1 

(«)  + 

43434  3  4  3  4 

21212  1  1  1  1 

4.  +  +  (3)  +  +  +  + 

i  J  !  « 

-ft  H 

■ .  -  ._a — «  — 

- M - « - ? - 

W 

- 1  5 — 

t  A 

5  %  s  ■ 

* - 

J42 — S 

- * - p - 

1 - 
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Pt  will  be  seen  (a)  that  two  parts  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  under 
one  slightly  broken  all  through.  For  slow  playing  it  does  very  well, 
but  with  any  pace  at  all  it  would  be  impossible.  Whether  quick  or 
slow  we  prefer  the  method  at  ( b ). 

For  a  similar  descending  passage  we  give  two  methods.  Above  the 
notes  will  be  found  double  substitution  for  those  who  like  it ;  and 
under  the  notes,  fourth  finger  passing  under  third  (a)  : — 


4  3434343  4  34343 

2  1  2  I  2  I  2  I  1  1  1  1 

(a)  4-  4-  4-  4-  4-  (6)  +  +  +  + 

n  0  -  L  J _ 0 _ e> _ - _ _ 

4  3 

1 

+ 

. . 

w w  - 

-  r  w  - 

u 

7  2 

v  xL  m 

- 9 

Vf.-  is  y  n  m 

u 

m  * 

9 

f  (TV  * m  2  9 

1  V  1! 

£ - 

r  * 

. .  S~ 

m  .  1  ..  p=g — * 

* 

4  3  4  3  4 
i  i  i  i  i 
+  +  +  +  + 


There  is  yet  a  third  plan  (p)  which  is  the  only  instance  of  substitution- 
we  have  yet  seen  which  can  be  called  thoroughly  satisfactory ;  indeed, 
the  only  objection  is  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

1 8.  Three  parts,  with  different  movement  and  time  values,  will  give 
little  trouble  if  it  be  remembered  that  provided  the  upper  one  is  perfectly 
smooth  the  others  do  not  so  much  matter,  assuming  there  is  a  bass  part 
under  all.  (The  student  must  not  misconstrue  the  above ;  we  have  not 
said  the  other  parts  do  7iot  matter ,  only  that  they  “do  not  so  much 
matter”  as  the  upper  one).  We  now  give  an  example,  fingered  in  two 
ways : — 


The  foregoing  is  as  good  a  specimen  of  substitution  as  can  well  be 
found,  for  slow  music,  but  we  prefer  this  : — 


3  4  -  3  4  -  3  4 -  3 -  2431  4 -  3 

1  1 -  1 - —  231  2  1 -  1  2  1  ii  — 


H - 1 - 1 — - —4 - 1 - 1  H - +  4 - 


3  0CJ  - 

j:  j- 

-  ■  G>  -V-  -j  ■ 

- js,  • 

— ,g2 — d 

Young  players,  if  they  see  a  descending  passage  for  the  right  hand* 
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almost  invariably  begin  with  the  little  finger,  and  often  this  is  the  very 
thing  which  makes  excessive  substitution  necessary,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  first  two  beats  in  the  two  methods  given. 

1 9.  Octaves  are  often  played  with  two  fingers  on  a  key  : — 


43  43  43  43  4 
+  +  +  +  + 


but  it  is  by  no  means  always  necessary  that  they  should  be  so  played. 
The  following  should  be  practised  — 


3  4  3  4  2 

4-  4-  4-  4-  4- 


3b 


4  2 

+  4- 


3  4  3  4  3  4 

+  +  +  +  +  + 


m 


rT 


f=F 


+ 


4-  + 


4- 


5«fi=e=£ 


4324234 
+  +  4*  +  +  +  + 


»  * 


r 


T 


The  student  can  invent  such  exercises  for  himself  without  any 
difficulty. 

20.  So  far  we  have  considered  the  fingering  for  organ  music ,  and  have 
tried  to  lay  down  certain  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  student.  As 
this  little  work  only  professes  to  give  “  hints,”  we  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  employ  the  left  hand  for  any  of  our  own  examples,  but  it  is 
understood  that  all  we  have  said  applies  to  the  left  equally  with  the  right 
hand.  In  paragraph  8  we  said  that  “  substitution  is  a  good  servant  but 
a  bad  master,”  and  we  beg  students  to  “  lay  that  to  heart”  We  do  not  j 
in  any  way  condemn  the  system  itself,  for  it  is  indispensable,  but  against 
its  excessive  and  often  altogether  senseless  adoption  we  protest  very 
strongly.  In  learning  any  piece  of  organ  music  there  is  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  what  is  the  best  fingering,  and  the  student  whc  leaves 
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everything  to  chance  must  not  wonder  if  his  progress  is  barred,  and  he 
“gets  no  forarder.” 

21,  Some  players,  who  habitually  overdo  substitution,  seem  to  think 
that  connections  must  be  made  somehow,  even  when  impossible  (!), 
keeping  their  bands  glued  to  the  keys  under  all  circumstances.  “  Seem 
to  think,”  we  say.  In  truth  there  is  no  thinking  at  all,  only  fingers 
toiling  about  the  key-board,  slaves  to  a  system.  The  extract  now  to  be 
given  cannot  be  made  legato  (a),  and  yet  we  have  often  seen  it 
attempted,  producing  the  effect  shewn  at  ( b ) : — 


(a) 


I 


Largo. 


jaz. 


-^gv- 


Z2I 


3 


(<*) 


#=# 

*  * 

— ! — 

8'-  -  \ 

TO  g— 

- 

— m - 

-f4— 

0 

-g - \ 

In  such  simple  cases  as  the  following  : — 

player  we  are  imagining  as  often  as 
of  the  first  bar  to  the  upper  note  of  the 


*7 


tr-j 

not  ties  the  lower  note 
second,  the  effect  being 


which  simply  alters  the  upper  part.  Instances 


of  the  harm  done  could  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  Here  is  one  more 
example  which  cannot  be  played  legato,  (a)  generally  rendered  as  at  (b) 
with  copious  substitution  : — - 


“fr-f - ^ - 

- qq - 

V  ^  rj 

— B—i 

- 6^ - 

g 

^  -g- 
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PROBABLE  FAULTS  AND  DIFFICULTIES. 


22.  The  habit  of  joining  notes  which  ought  not  to  be  so  treated  is 
generally  the  outcome  of  playing  chants  and  hymn-tunes,  and  however 
permissible  in  that  class  of  music,  it  is  quite  out  of  place  in  real  organ 
music,  where  nothing  should  ever  be  tied  unless  marked  in  the  copy. 
There  is  special  danger  of  doing  this  in  cadences  such  as  the 
following 


m 


-G, 


->S>- 


cx: 


r 


czz? 


There  are  no  tied  notes  in  any  of  the  examples  given,  but  there  is 
very  real  danger  of  “  tying  ”  together  the  last  two  notes  in  every  one  of 
them.  A  young  student  will  perhaps  smile,  and  think  he  need  be  in  no 
fear  of  erring  in  such  a  simple  matter ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  he 
will  so  err  every  time  such  a  case  occurs,  unless  he' is  very  much  on  the 
alert.  We  will  go  further,  and  say  without  a  shadow  of  hesitation  that 
he  is  much  more  likely  than  not  to  play  the  third  example  as  follows : — - 


In  the  first  of  the  examples  there  is  also  the  danger  of  not  holding 
the  F  $  of  the  second  part  its  full  value. 

23.  When  the  same  sound  is  required  for  two  parts  in  successive 
beats,  “ties  ”  are  more  often  than  not  introduced. 


At  (a),  if  played  on  the  pianoforte,  the  B  17  in  the  second  part  would 
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have  to  rise  before  its  full  value  had  been  given  in  order  that  the  same 
note  in  the  next  beat  of  the  upper  part  might  be  struck,  but  on  the 
organ  this  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  it  being  possible  to  keep 
the  key  down  for  three  full  beats. 

At  ( b ),  the  G  in  the  third  beat  of  the  second  part  can  be  held  to  serve 
again  for  the  treble  of  the  next  beat.  In  each  case  the  key  should  be 
allowed  to  come  up,  and  be  pressed  down  again,  if  only  to  ensure 
mental  clearness  as  to  the  movement  of  each  part. 

14.  Another  danger  is  that  of  not  holding  tied  notes. 


( a )  LEFT  HAND.  ( b )  RIGHT  HAND. 


TITO - W - 1 »  . 

,  X 

3 

bl  ^  ^ n  ~  0  0  m  \\ 

^  0  r 

1 

c 

5_ 0^ 0  0~  II 

r  r  r  n  .  r  0  0 ;  r  n 

^  1  i  V. — > — i  1 

At  (a)  it  will  require  a  firm  grip  of  the  third  quaver  to  prevent  the 
finger  from  rising  when  the  octave  C  is  played.  At  (b)  great  firmness  of 
touch  will  be  wanted  all  through. 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  two  parts  are  dose  together,  and  one, 
or  both,  move,  there  is  a  little  more  trouble  than  when  they  are  further 
apart.  Scale  passages  moving  in  syncopation  are  troublesome. 


'  ■■  -  -j - 

f  '  - 1 

h 

-/A  <* 

!  11 

^  LI 

S±7-  t  rn 

=u  l  v — < n  ~ .. 

r  0 

i0'  ^  n 

r 

m_ 1 

1 

_ .  •  1 

/  1  0 

j 

j 

Ij_ n  ,  j 

L_ m. 

0 

Hi  1 

- L - 1 - 1 - 1 - - - -  - - 

- m - U 

T7 


The  example  at  (a)  is  but  too  often  rendered  as  at  (b).  In  such  cases 
as  the  last  the  difficulty  is  chiefly  mental,  but  there  are  numerous 
instances  in  which  there  is  very  great  trouble  with  the  fingers  even  when, 
the  brain  is  quite  free  from  fog.  Here  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
special  fingering  has  to  be  adopted.  We  give  one  example  : — 


4  4321 

T  _ _ _  I  1 

1  ^ - - -  “N  ^  1 


-  4  J  1 

0  * 

. 

*  f  11 

• 

zjpr  &  II 

* 

—  t  ■> - - — =J, - H 

— ' t - 1 - 

-T— 1 

+ 

32  + 

+ 

“T 

25.  One  of  the  greatest  troubles  the  pianoforte  teacher  has  is  to  get 
pupils  to  bring  both  hands  on  the  keys  at  the  same  instant,  and — 
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strange  to  say — there  is  wonderful  unanimity  about  this,  for  it  is  always 
the  left  hand  which  gets  down  first.  It  is  hard  to  find  any  reason  for 
this,  for  the  average  pupil  most  certainly  does  not  read  the  notes  for  the 
left  hand  first,  indeed,  the  contrary  course  is  always  adopted.  Few 
pianoforte  players  understand  anything  of  harmony,  and  they  read  their 
chords  downwards,  (which  is  exactly  equivalent  to  spelling  words  back¬ 
wards),  hence  one  would  expect  them  to  begin  playing  at  the  top,  but 
this  they  never  do.  Even  when  the  left  hand  has  a  simple  octave 

-fjgj - Q  ~ fj  to  play,  the  lower  note  more  often  than  not  comes  first. 

g> - H  The  young  organist  must  cure  this  at  once. 

26.  Most  players  find  it  difficult  to  repeat  a  note  while  playing  a 
moving  part  with  the  same  hand,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  following  : — 


Unless  a  very  firm  grip  of  the  upper  part  for  each  hand  be  maintained 
throughout,  and  the  thumb  of  the  right  and  little  finger  of  the  left  be 
lifted  with  great  decision,  the  passage  cannot  be  played  properly.  (It 
will  be  seen  that  the  staccato  is  as  necessary  on  the  organ  as  on  the 
pianoforte).  Here  follows  another  difficult  case,  one  part  repeating 
while  two  others  move  : — 


The  beginner  will  no  doubt  solve  the  matter  either  by  holding  the  D  all 
through,  or  by  letting  the  first  one  go  exactly  when  the  other  parts 
move.  Again  : — 


The  rendering  of  the  last  will  probably  be  thus 
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27.  When  one  part  is  stationary  and  another  moves  to  the  same  note 
the  key  should  be  put  down  again,  (especially  if  the  music  be  at  all 
quick),  or  the  feeling  for  accentuation  will  be  lost. 


-e- 


28.  Before  proceeding  to  pedal-playing  we  will  give  a  little  piece  for 
the  manuals,  (*)  fingered  entirely  without  substitution,  merely  to  shew 
that  it  is  not  necessary.  In  some  places  we  should  prefer  substitution, 
but  that  is  beside  the  point.  The  entire  break  in  the  left  hand  from 
bar  eight  to  bar  nine  is  quite  justified,  because  we  are  now  starting  the 
subject  again.  The  student  is  warned  that  the  curved  lines  are  not  put 
in  by  way  of  ornament  to  the  page,  but  are  really  phrase-lines,  and  the 
hand  is  to  be  lifted  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  them.  (We  shall  refer  to 
curved  lines  later  on,  under  the  head  of  phrasing).  It  may  be  well  to 
add  that  this  example  has  not  been  selected  lor  the  purpose,  being 
simply  the  first  that  turned  up. 


—  123  43  123  4143—4  4 - -  1  2  3 

+  — - -  1  +  —  +  —  1  +  —  +  —  1+-1  +  — 
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(*)  Published  by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Forsyth  Bros.,  267,  Regent  Street, 
from  Book  II  of  Page’s  Voluntaries  for  the  Organ  or  Plarmonium 
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4  -  3  3 -  4  3  2 
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PEDAL  PLAYING 


29  Pedal  playing  is  not  difficult  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  great  trouble  to 
get  hands  and  feet  to  work  independently,  and  this  applies  especially  to 
the  left  hand,  which  will  always  want  to  get  at  the  bass  part  if  the 
student  has  previously  played  the  pianoforte.  On  the  whole  subject  of 
pedalling  it  seems  to  us  there  is  a  large  amount  of  fundamental  error  to 
contend  against,  the  toe  being  used  too  much,  often  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  heel,  even  when  its  use  is  specially  desirable. 

The  beginner  will  most  certainly  find  himself  “  dabbing  ”  about  the 
pedal-board,  using  the  toe  of  the  left  foot  only  for  all  the  pedal  part,  and 
when  he  is  sufficiently  advanced— or  thinks  he  is— -to  use  the  swell  pedal, 
this  disease  will  assume  a  very  acute  form.  The  heels  should  be  used 
as  freely  as  the  toes  from  the  very  beginning.  The  first  exercises 
should  be  : — 


a  o  a  o 


• 

• 

•  I  I 

iw*  •  ■ 

• 

• 
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•  O 
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* 

•  u 

a  o  a  o 


not  those  which  encourage  tip-toe-ing.  This  “  tip-toe-ing  ”  gets  the  feet 
into  a  bad  position.  The  heels  are  held  some  inches  too  high  instead 
of  being  always  as  close  to  the  keys  as  they  can  be  kept.  The  student 
acquires  a  perpetual  up  and  down  movement  from  the  toe  to  the  knee, 
(a  sort  of  bicycle  action  in  miniature),  which  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to 
use  the  heel  when  its  turn  does  eventually  come ;  which  tends  also  to 
make  him  a  noisy  player  and  an  ungainly  one  to  look  at.  A  good 
player  should  have  scarcely  any  movement  of  the  knees,  the  feet  glide 
over  the  board  easily  and  even  gracefully,  and  there  is  nothing  like  an 
acrobatic  performance. 

30.  The  signs  a  ,  O  ,  indicate  toe  and  heel.  If  over  the  notes,  the 
right  foot  is  intended  ;  if  under,  the  left. 

31.  We  will  now  give  a  passage  from  one  of  Bach’s  smaller  organ 
fugues,  with  two  methods  of  playing  it  : — 


etc. 
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The  method  just  given  would  probably  be  adopted  by  most  players, 
.and  would  be  considered  entirely  satisfactory,  but  that  proves  nothing 
but  want  of  thought  on  their  part.  It  is  very  like  playing  the  passage 
with  alternate  hands  on  the  manuals,  and  if  nothing  better  could  be 
found  there  would  be  no  more  to  say. 

32.  In  deciding  how  to  play  any  passage  on  the  pedals  the  first 
consideration  should  be,  what  has  each  foot  to  do;  and  how  far  can  what 
may  be  called  a  continuous  method  for  each  be  adopted.  This  is  an 
important  point,  and  one  we  have  never  seen  mentioned,  although  it  lies 
at  the  very  root  of  the  whole  matter.  Referring  back  to  our  example  at 
(a)  we  find  that  the  first  and  third  notes  have  to  be  played  with  the  left 
foot,  and  we  see  that  the  first  of  these  is  a  short  key,  the  other  a  long  one. 
We  know  that  if  they  were  played  without  any  intervening  note,  the  toe 
and  heel  of  the  left  foot  would  be  used,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  in 
this  instance,  the  intervening  note  should  affect  the  question.  To  be 
•quite  clear  we  now  give  all  the  notes  which  have  to  be  taken  with  the  left 
►foot,  disregarding  entirely  for  the  present  those  for  the  right. 

{a)  (6)  ( c ) 


* 


9 

o 


O  A 


O  A 


(d) 


=1- 


(«) 


m 


A  O 


A  O 


A  O 


By  considering  the  passage  as  we  have,  it  almost  plays  itself.  And  no 
one  could  possibly  take  a  wrong  course,  only  the  one  given  being  possible, 
if  we  try  to  get  what  has  been  called  above  a  continuous  method  for  each 
foot.  Five  of  the  notes  have  been  left  unmarked  for  consideration.  At 
.(a ),  (b ),  and  ( e ),  we  give  the  choice  to  the  heel  because  the  use  of  the 
.toe  would  bring  the  foot  out  of  line.  By  “  out  of  line  ”  we  mean  that  the 
foot  would  have  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  short  keys,  and  we  contend 
that  each  foot  should  always  work  up  and  down  the  board  on  an 
imaginary  line  as  far  as  is  possible.  At  (c)  and  (d)  it  is  perfectly 
•obvious  that  the  heel  should  be  used  because  of  the  short  key  following. 

We  now  turn  to  the  share  of  the  notes  for  the  right  foot. 


a  o 
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The  marked  notes  require  no  comment,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  most 
inveterate  “toe-ist”  would  play  them  as  marked,  if  he  considered  them 
as  for  right  foot  only  without  any  intervening  notes.  The  first  unmarked 
note  fa)  can  be  played  with  equal  ease  by  either  heel  or  toe,  and  the 
toe  would  be  the  best  for  getting  at  the  D  following,  but  this  puts  the 
“  foot  out  of  line  ”  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  so  again  we  give  the 
preference  to  the  heel.  The  remaining  notes  not  marked  do  not  affect 
the  matter  in  any  way.  (We  prefer  playing  repeated  notes  with  toe  and 
heel  of  the  same  foot  alternately,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  point  worth  insisting 
on).  We  now  give  the  complete  passage  fb). 


A  A  A  O  C 
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< 
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II 
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Probably  the  first  impression  of  the  player  will  be  that  this  method  is. 
more  difficult  than  the  alternate  toe  plan,  but  it  will  only  be  his  “  first 
impression,”  and  there  can  be  no  question  which  of  the  two  is  the 
quieter  (a  great  matter  in  pedal-playing). 

33.  Scales  for  the  pedals,  as  given  in  some  “tutors,”  must  fairly  appal 
the  beginner,  and  he  may  be  pardoned  if  he  almost  despairs  of  ever 
being  able  to  play  neatly,  comfortably,  and  quietly.  Neatness  of 
execution  is,  upon  some  of  the  systems  advocated,  impossible ;  comfort 
cannot  come ;  and  as  for  quietness ! ,  the  clatter  is  often  dreadful, 
especially  if  any  unusually  energetic  “toe-ist”  is  operating.  We  contend 
that  any  system  which  demands  that  the  toe  shall  be  almost  under  the 
organ  stool  one  instant  and  then  be  dashed  forward  suddenly  to  get  at  a 
short  key  must  of  necessity  be  a  bad  one,  and  yet  some  writers  require 
“  alternate  toes  as  far  as  possible  in  all  scale  passages,”  quite  regardless, 
of  long  or  short  keys.  We  propose  to  examine  a  few  specimens. 

34.  For  our  purpose  one  octave  will  be  sufficient,  and,  it  may  be: 
added,  for  almost  all  practical  purposes  excepting  examinations. 
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(*) 


OA  A  O  A  A  O  A  AO 


Bearing  in  mind  our  imaginary  line  and  continuous  method,  we  will 
see  how  far  the  above  examples  are  satisfactory.  In  each,  the  left  foot 
starts  in  what  we  are  inclined  to  call  the  natural  position  for  pedal¬ 
playing  (that  is,  heel  low  and  toe  raised  in  readiness  for  the  short  keys) ; 
next,  the  right  toe  is  placed  on  the  G  sharp  (example  a),  and  so  far  the 
plan  is  entirely  satisfactory.  But  next,  our  instructor  bids  the  left  foot 
leave  its  position  in  order  that  the  toe  may  be  placed  on  A  (passing 
under,  or  behind,  the  right  foot),  then  the  right  foot  is  in  turn  drawn 
back  to  be  placed  on  B,  then  the  left  foot  goes  forward  again  for  the 
C  sharp,  and  finally  the  right  foot  finishes  the  scale.  Now,  excepting 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  this  is  all  bad.  Example  (b)  is  better,  but 
the  left  foot  has  to  be  pushed  along  the  B  key  whilst  holding  it,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  C  sharp,  and  this  can  be  avoided.  (This  pushing  the  foot 
along  the  key  is  sometimes  quite  unavoidable).  Moreover,  the  left  foot 
is  brought  out  of  line  by  the  use  of  the  toe  on  A.  We  give  another 
plan 


The  above  method  fulfils  all  our  requirements,  and  is  beyond  all 
doubt  neater,  more  comfortable,  and  quieter  than  the  plan  given  at 
either  (a)  or  (b). 

It  will  be  well,  before  proceeding  further,  to  see  what  each  foot  has  to 
do,  just  as  we  did  in  the  example  from  Bach  : — 


The  student  is  advised  to  always  think  out  the  method  as  shown,  and 
even  to  practise  the  feet  separately. 
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35.  Mow  will  follow  some  examples  of  the  use  of  the  toe  where  the 
heel  would  be  better,  (taken  from  “  tutors  ”  for  the  organ),  under  letter 
(a).  At  (b)  in  each  case,  is  our  antidote  : — 


A  A  O  A 


O  A  O  A 


In  ( a ),  the  left  foot  is  quite  needlessly  thrown  out  of  line.  The  plan 
at  (b)  is  better.  There  is  a  little  difficulty  at  first  in  using  the  right  heel 
on  the  G  with  left  toe  to  follow  on  A  flat,  to  which  we  will  allude  later  : — 


(a)  (6) 

AAA  O  A  O  A 


A  A  A 
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oA 
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We  draw  special  attention  to  the  last  example,  where  an  enormous 
amount  of  trouble  for  absolutely  no  gain  is  recommended.  Even  if 
it  were  necessary  to  change  on  the  D  (which  it  is  not)  it  would  be 
better  to  put  only  the  toe  (or  heel)  of  each  foot  on  it  instead  of  both. 
Two  feet  on  one  key  are  as  necessary  at  times  as  are  two  fingers  on  one 
key,  but  the  case  we  give  is  an  absurdity. 
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MAJOR  SCALES. 

36.  It  was  not  our  intention  originally  to  give  more  than  one  or  two 
scales,  by  way  of  example,  but  as  not  much  space  will  be  required,  we 
now  give  them  in  full  : — 


O  A  O 


A  A  O  A  A 
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thus : — 

A  O  AOA  O  A 
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MINOR  SCALES  (Harmonic  Form). 
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A  O  A 
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In  the  scales,  played  as  above,  there  is  no  crossing  the  feet,  but  both 
work  together  almost  as  one,  often  held  at  the  same  angle  throughout ; 
indeed  in  some  of  them  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  feet  touching  all 
through.  (Even  in  the  scale  of  B  flat,  where  the  left  foot  takes  the  top 
note,  there  is  no  actual  crossing). 
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37.  The  scales  which  can  be  played  on  the  upper  octave  of  the  pedal 
board  would  perhaps  be  easier  as  follows,  than  as  given  for  the  lower 
octave  : — 


O  A  A  A  AO 


O  A  O  A  O  A  O 


A  O  A  A  O  A 


MINOR  SCALES. 


AO  O  A  AOOA 
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C  sharp  minor,  D  minor,  and  D  sharp  minor,  can  be  played  as  on  the 
lower  octave. 


THE  CHROMATIC  SCALE. 
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The  upper  octave  can  be  played  in  the  same  way.  (The  conventional 
notation  is  used,  but  the  student  may  as  well  be  told  that  the  chromatic 
scale  in  the  key  of  C  would  require  different  notation.  Ascending  by 
sharps  and  descending  by  flats  can  cover  the  whole  keyboard — either 
manual  or  pedal — so  it  is  convenient  notation  for  those  who  only  want 
it  to  learn  where  to  put  fingers  and  thumbs,  toes  and  heels ;  and  that  is 
sufficient  justification  for  its  use). 

38.  Reference  has  been  made  (paragraph  35)  to  the  difficulty  of 
using  the  heels  under  certain  conditions,  but  it  is  a  very  trifling  one,  if 
the  player  has  freedom  of  ankle.  Without  this  he  must  be  a  “toe-ist,” 
our  system  being  impossible;  but  a  pedal-player  ought  to  have  this 
perfect  freedom,  and  he  should  practise  until  it  is  acquired. 
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39.  As  preliminary  work  for  the  ankles  we  advise  the  following, 
which  will  soon  accustom  the  feet  to  be  held  at  any  angle  required  : — 


OO  OO  _ A _ A  A  A 


W*  i  i  ,  : : 

F  *  -  - 

•  •  »•  0  ^ — * — —  - 

•  .  • 

•  • 

AA  A  A  O  O  OO 


To  accustom  the  feet  to  work  together  at  the  same  angle  the  following 
will  be  useful 

A  OAOAO  a  o  a  o 


A  OAOAO  AOAO 


They  should  then  be  played  as  passages  for  alternate  feet,  with 
endeavour  to  hold  the  feet  as  they  were  when  used  together : — 


AOAOAO  AOAO 


The  following  is  invaluable  both  for  getting  freedom  of  ankle  and  for 
making  both  feet  move  at  the  same  angle  at  the  same  time.  The  two 
short-keys  must  be  put  down  exactly  together,  and  released  at  the  very 
moment  the  long-keys  are  taken,  and  so  on ;  in  fact,  the  two  feet  must 
work  as  one. 


(THERE  MUST  BE  NO  WIND  !  !) 
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Later  (with  wind)  it  should  be  played  thus 
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both  feet  working  together. 
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40.  Where  two  short  keys  have  to  be  played  in  succession  by  the  same 
foot  the  books  recommend  that  both  sides  of  the  foot  be  used,  so  we 
assume  that  there  are  some  players  who  can  do  it.  It  is  better  to  take 
each  key  with  the  centre  of  the  foot  (toe  understood)  and  to  slide  the 
entire  foot.  In  ascending,  the  outer  edge  of  the  right  foot  must  be 
slightly  raised,  and  in  descending,  the  inner  edge,  the  process  being  of 
course  reversed  for  the  left  foot. 


41.  If  these  notes 


must  be  played  with 


A  A 

alternate  toes,  the  right  foot  may  be  drawn  rapidly  back  at  the  instant 
the  left  goes  to  the  A  sharp.  This  will  produce  a  sufficiently  legato 
effect  if  done  properly.  In  descending,  the  left  foot  would  be  drawn 
back. 


In  the  next  example  the  right  foot  can  be  drawn  back  from  the  A  flat 
(a),  or  the  slide  can  be  used  ( b ). 


(a) 


(6) 


m 


42.  Sliding  the  heel  along  the  key  whilst  holding  it,  is  often  necessary 
in  getting  from  a  long  to  a  short  key,  and  it  is  not  altogether  an  easy 
thing  to  do  neatly.  (If  too  little  pressure  is  used  the  key  comes  up ;  if 
too  much,  the  slide  cannot  be  made).  Here  are  instances  where  this 
slide  must  be  used : — - 


A  O  A 


A  O  A 


The  student  should  exercise,  sliding  the  heel  along  one  key 
backwards  and  forwards,  before  attempting  to  reach  a  short  key  by 
means  of  the  slide.  By  drawing  one  of  the  pedal  couplers  he  can 
watch  the  key  (on  the  manual)  on  which  he  is  operating.  If  it  quivers 
in  the  slightest,  enough  pressure  is  not  being  used. 


3° 
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43.  The  toe  may  slide  from  a  short  key  to  the  next  adjoining  long 
one,  but  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  do  this  excepting  when  a  chromatic 
passage  in  octaves  has  to  be  played 


44.  Passages  of  this  kind  : — 


\  A 


are  often  played  with  alternate  feet,  as  marked  above,  but  it  is  likely  to 
be  very  noisy.  We  prefer  : — 


if  sufficient  freedom  of  ankle  has  been  acquired. 

45.  Passages  in  octaves  are  by  no  means  uncommon  : — 
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If  the  pace  happened  to  be  too  rapid  for  making  the  changes  at  (a), 
(d),  and  (d),  the  heels  would  be  better  than  the  toes.  At  ( c ),  a  break  is 
unavoidable,  except  by  first  using  the  toe  on  E  and  changing  on  it  to 
the  heel,  and  that  is  scarcely  worth  attempting  unless  the  movement  is 
very  slow. 
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ARPEGGIO  PLAYING. 


46.  Very  little  need  be  said  under  this  head,  for  an  extended 
arpeggio  must  be  played  with  alternate  feet  throughout.  The  chief 
thing  to  remember  is,  that  each  foot  should  keep  its  own  imaginary  line 
when  possible,  and  often  this  is  not  remembered.  In  the  arpeggio  of 
C  major,  for  instance,  in  playing  the  first  two  notes,  beginners  will  often 
start  with  the  feet  almost  side  by  side,  then,  to  play  the  G,  the  left  foot 
has  to  come  with  a  circular  movement  behind  the  right.  Not  content 
with  this,  they  make  special  arrangements  for  the  right  foot  to  perform 
the  same  trick  in  descending.  We  will  try  to  shew  this  by  directing 
the  movements. 


vvr 
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Left  toe,  close  to  Right,  close  to  Left,  drawn  back  Right,  forward, 
short  keys.  short  keys.  considerably. 


TraV 

1 

1 

1 
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a 

Left,  forward.  Right,  drawn  back.  Left,  (to  make  a  fitting  wind  up !) 

as  far  back  as  possible. 


There  is  no  exaggeration  about  the  above,  indeed  it  is  the  commonest 
thing  possible,  and  beginners  cannot  be  blamed  if  they  do  not  know  by 
instinct  that  such  contortions  are  unnecessary.  They  must  be  helped 
everywhere  at  first,  for  it  is  fairly  certain  that  if  there  is  a  bad  way  to  do 
a  thing,  it  will  be  found.  To  play  the  arpeggio  easily  and  neatly  the 
left  foot  must  start  a  little  way  from  the  short  keys,  the  right  foot  close 
to  them,  and  each  then  keeps  to  its  own  imaginary  line.  (In  playing 
thus,  do  the  feet  cross  ?  ’Tis  matter  for  argument.  If  both  feet  keep 
to  one  imaginary  line  instead  of  each  moving  on  its  own,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  crossing) : — 


AAA  AAA 
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In  playing  D  major,  the  left  foot  is  drawn  back  from  the  short  keys  and 
keeps  its  line  ;  in  E  flat  major  the  right  foot  is  back,  the  left  keeps  its 
line,  and  the  feet  do  not  get  in  each  other  s  way  in  the  slightest,  but  if  in 
E  flat  the  right  toe  is  put  on  the  G,  close  to  the  short  keys,  then  indeed 
there  is  trouble.  (The  arpeggio  of  F  $  major  can  be  played  according 
to  the  directions  given  for  short  keys  in  paragraph  41). 

47.  As  soon  as  we  pass  beyond  the  octave,  the  imaginary  line  has  to 
go  (excepting  in  the  keys  of  C,  F,  and  G),  and  the  student  must  think 
whether  the  feet  should  be  forward  or  back  at  any  moment.  For 
instance,  in  playing  D  major,  one  octave  only ,  the  right  toe  is  placed  on 
the  top  note  quite  close  to  the  short  keys,  as  this  keeps  the  line  best, 
but  if  we  are  going  on  to  the  F  sharp  above,  this  will  not  do  at  all,  for 
the  left  foot  would  be  almost  unable  to  play  the  F  sharp.  Simple  as 
this  matter  is,  students  give  themselves  much  unnecessary  trouble  by 
not  thinking  of  it. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 


48.  It  has  already  been  stated  that,  so  far  as  the  music  itself  is 
concerned,  there  is  little  reason  why  chants  and  hymn-tunes  should  not 
be  fingered  in  the  same  way  as  organ  music  is,  and  that  is  quite  true  ;  but 
then,  owing  to  various  causes  now  to  be  mentioned,  substitution,  which  we 
have  hitherto  tried  to  avoid,  must  of  necessity  be  very  largely  used.  We 
have  said  that  there  is  always  opportunity  to  study  the  necessary  fingering 
for  a  piece  of  organ  music — and  it  should  be  adhered  to  when  once 
fixed — but  in  accompanying  choral  music  the  player  never  knows  from 
one  moment  to  another  which  fingers,  or  even  which  hand,  he  must  use. 
Again,  the  selection  of  the  stops  can  be  decided  on  before-hand  in  the 
one  case,  and  not  in  the  other.  The  accompanyist  must  be  ready  at  any 
instant  to  play  the  whole  of  the  music  with  either  hand  while  the  other 
is  occupied  with  making  the  necessary  changes,  if  choir  and  congregation 
are  to  be  kept  going  properly,  and  this  last  is  one  great  reason  for  the 
use  of  excessive  substitution.  Yet  again,  it  is  often  necessary  to  make 
a  particular  voice  part  prominent  with  one  hand  on  a  separate  key-board 
to  help  a  singer  (or  body  of  singers)  when  that  part  requires  it,  and  at 
this  moment  also,  the  other  hand  must  of  necessity  do  all  the  rest  of  the 
work.  Temporary  troubles  of  all  sorts  may  arise  at  any  moment  and 
completely  upset  preconceived  ideas  the  player  may  have  had  as  to 
either  fingering  or  registering,  so  that  accompanying  choral  music  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  playing  organ  music  proper. 

49.  It  was  pointed  out  in  paragraph  22,  that  notes  should  not  be  tied 
together  unless  so  marked  in  the  copy,  but  in  playing  chants  and  hymn- 
tunes  this  is  no  longer  quite  the  case,  and  here  we  have  a  fruitful  cause 
of  much  bad  playing,  for  the  habit  acquired  in  chants,  etc.,  of  joining  all 
notes  that  can  be  joined  becomes  such  a  matter  of  course  that  players 
do  the  most  absurd  things  of  this  kind  without  knowing  it.  We  once 
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heard  the  National  Anthem  rendered  as  follows.  (The  melody  only  is 
given,  to  save  spaee) : — 
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50.  We  will  now  see  how  far  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  “ties”  in 
playing  choral  music  : — 
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Here  we  have  tied  all  the  notes  that  can  be  thus  treated,  and  the 
result  is  unsatisfactory.  The  melody  should  nowhere  be  tied,  and  the 
hands  should  be  lifted  entirely  from  the  keys  at  the  end  of  the  first  strain 
so  as  to  start  afresh  at  the  second  strain,  otherwise  choir  and  congregation 
will  feel  lost  as  to  the  punctuation.  Some  players  would  even  go  so  far 
as  to  tie  the  last  chord  to  the  first  through  all  the  repetitions  of  the 
chant  during  a  canticle,  the  result  of  such  an  accompaniment  being 
that  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  beginning,  a  middle,  or  an  end 
anywhere  : — 


In  the  above  we  give  the  chant  as  it  may  be  played,  but  not  one  of 
the  ties  is  really  necessary.  A  fairly  experienced  player  would  be  able 
to  produce  a  perfectly  legato  effect  without  them,  but  with  the  beginner 
it  is  different,  and  to  avoid  a  “choppy”  effect,  ties  in  all  but  the  melody 
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may  be  introduced  occasionally.  Only  experience  can  teach  when  it  is 
desirable  to  tie  notes,  and  the  student  must  on  no  account  acquire  the 
habit  of  joining  them  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  can  be  joined. 

51.  Chants  and  hymn-tunes  are  written  for  voices,  not  for  fingers, 
therefore  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  notes  on  the  upper  stave 
must  be  taken  with  the  right  hand  and  those  on  the  lower  by  the  left. 
If  the  chant  we  have  already  used  were  written  for  players  rather 
than  for  singers,  it  would  appear  thus  : — 
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but  then  the  singers  would  be  put  to  trouble  to 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  hands  help  each  other. 
Occasionally  one  finds  the  voice  parts  so  far  apart 
that  one  of  the  notes  is  un-get-at-able  with  either 
hand  : — 


In  such  a  case  as  the  one  given  the  bass  note  may  be  played  an 
octave  higher,  or  the  tenor  note  may  be  played  between  the  alto 
and  treble.  Such  dislocations  are  at  times  unavoidable  when  the 
hands  only  are  being  used. 

52.  In  early  attempts  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  the  music 
•complete  with  the  hands  only,  using  the  pedals  to  duplicate  the  bass 
part,  either  in  the  same  octave  or  an  octave  below,  and  leaving  all 
idea  of  obbligato  pedalling  for  a  later  stage ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  break  up— and  spoil — the  flow  of  the  bass,  merely  because 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  note  an  octave  below. 
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find  their  parts. 
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The  chant  just  given  can  be  played  with  excellent  effect  in  the 
way  we  have  described,  but  the  one,  now  to  be  given,  cannot  : — 
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It  would  be  most  inartistic  to  play  the  pedal  part  thus  : — 
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quite  inexcusable,  in  fact,  because  the  “  flow  ”  of  the  bass  part  would  be 
entirely  spoiled.  In  this  particular  instance  the  fault  would  be  a  most 
glaring  one,  the  B  being  the  leading  note  of  the  scale,  which  must  here 
rise  one  step  to  the  key  note.  The  following  would  be  allowable : — 
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The  only  safe  rule  for  duplicating  the  bass  in  the  lower  octave  is, 
never  break  a  step  of  a  second.  When  the  part  skips,  it  does  not  so  much 
matter  whether  we  skip  upwards  or  downwards,  always  remembering 
that,  whichever  octave  we  are  using,  we  are  supposed  to  be  producing 
a  singable  part,  not  a  succession  of  disjointed  sounds. 

53.  The  student  is  advised — for  reasons  given  in  paragraph  48— to 
practise  chants  and  hymn-tunes  with  one  hand  only,  and  the  feet. 
Now,  the  pedals  are  solely  responsible  for  the  bass  part,  and  it  will  be 
best  to  play  it  in  the  octave  written,  and  the  one  hand  employed  does 
the  best  it  can  with  the  other  parts.  When  the  tenor  and  treble  are  not 
further  apart  than  an  octave  there  will  be  little  trouble.  When  they  are 
not  both  within  reach  the  tenor  note  may  be  played  an  octave  higher. 
The  chant  last  used  will  now  appear  as  follows  : — 


Either  hand. 
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54.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  artistic  plan  for  the  right  hand  to 
be  responsible  for  treble  and  alto,  the  left  hand  to  play  the  tenor 
only,  and  the  bass  part  to  be  played  on  the  pedals  (of  course,  in  the 
octave  written),  but  if  this  is  carried  out  to  any  extent  much  else 
that  is  artistic  is  sacrificed.  It  is  just  one  of  the  many  methods  which 
may  be  adopted,  and  the  accompanyist  must  be  ready  with  all. 

55.  There  is  no  objection  to  “filling  in,”  as  it  is  called,  by  which 
is  meant  that  the  player  duplicates  one  or  more  notes  of  (possibly'' 
every  chord. 

Supposing  the  voice  part  to  be  : — 


the  accompaniment  might  be  : — 
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The  chords  must  not  be  too  “thick,”  and  special  care  will  be  required 
to  avoid  filling  in  too  near  the  bass  part.  The  following  will  show  what 
must  not  be  done  : — 


56.  But  the  duty  of  the  accomplished  organist  consists  of  considerably 
more  than  playing  the  given  notes  of  chant  or  hymn-tune.  Variety  is  to 
be  obtained  in  very  many  ways,  among  which  are  the  following: — 
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The  melody  may  be  played  as  a  solo  on  one  manual,  the  alto  and 
tenor  on  another,  and  the  bass  on  the_  pedals  : — 
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The  beginner  is  advised  to  write  out  the  music  as  above  until 
experience  is  gained.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  play  the  above,  where 
all  is  made  clear  to  eye  and  brain  ;  but  to  play  the  very  same  from  the 
ordinary  vocal  copy  is  by  no  means  easy. 

The  melody  may  be  played  as  a  tenor  solo 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  treble,  alto,  and  tenor  parts  are  now  all 
played  by  the  right  hand,  and  the  bass  is  again  played  on  the  pedals, 
leaving  the  left  hand  free  for  the  solo.  In  using  this  method  it  is  easier, 
and  on  the  whole  better,  to  make  the  music  complete  without  this 
solo  part  (as  shewn  in  the  example) ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  include 
the  treble  part  in  the  right  hand  when  it  is  prominent  as  a  solo  in 
the  left.  The  alto  and  tenor  parts  only  might  be  taken,  as  when  the 
solo  was  placed  at  the  top. 

57.  Besides  using  the  melody  as  a  special  solo  effect,  the  alto  or 
tenor  part  may  be  made  prominent  by  being  given  on  a  separate 
manual.  Thus  the  right  hand  may  play  alto  and  treble  on  the  swell 
organ,  while  the  tenor  part  is  “  brought  out  ”  on  the  great  organ  by 
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the  left  hand ;  or  the  tenor  and  treble — if  not  too  far  apart  for  the 
hand — may  be  played  on  the  swell,  while  the  alto  is  made  “solo”  on 
the  great. 

58.  Again,  a  free  part  may  be  played  in  either  the  treble  or  the 
tenor  octave  on  a  separate  manual. 


If  the  free  part  is  played  by  the  right  hand,  of  course  treble,  alto,  and 
tenor  must  be  played  by  the  left ;  or  the  free  part  may  be  taken  by  the 
left  hand  in  the  tenor  octave,  when  the  other  three  parts  must  be  played 
by  the  right.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  free  part  should  be  made 
“  solo,”  but  it  may  be  effectively  added  over  the  voice  parts  while  both 
hands  are  on  the  same  manual.  Not  much  musical  knowledge  is 
required  for  the  invention  of  free  parts,  but  the  beginner  is  urged  to 
write  them  out,  and  not  to  rush  blindly  into  extemporizations  during  the 
service.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  flippancy,  and  on  no  account 
should  rapid  chromatic  passages  ever  be  indulged  in. 

59.  Another  very  effective  variety  for  accompanying  soft  verses  is  to 
let  the  upper  part  move  as  little  as  possible.  The  example  given  in 
paragraph  54  might  be  played  thus,  with  or  without  pedals  : — 


In  some  cases,  and  to  suit  certain  words,  both  hands  may  even  play 
an  octave  higher,  but  this  must  be  with  the  softest  stops,  and  must  not 
be  at  all  prolonged. 
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6o.  At  times  it  may  be  advisable  to  play  massive  chords,  thus 
doubling  ”  nearly  all  the  voice  parts  : — 


Excepting  for  an  experienced  player,  this  last  would  be  decidedly 
“  risky.” 

61.  An  “inverted  pedal”  is  always  effective  if  used  sparingly. 


62.  At  certain  verses  the  choir  should  be  directed  to  sing  in  unison, 
and  here  indeed  is  the  chance  for  an  accomplished  organist.  As 
specimens  of  what  may  be  done  the  student  is  referred  to  the  excellent 
version  of  the  “  St.  Anne  ”  tune,  to  the  words,  “  The  Son  of  God  goes 
forth  to  war,”  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  (No.  201,  Church  Hymns);  and 
to  a  very  beautiful  tune  by  the  late  Sir  John  Goss,  to  the  words,  “Praise 
my  soul  the  King  of  heaven”  (No.  484,  Church  Hymns).  Although 
even  advanced  players  can  scarcely  achieve  such  efforts  as  these  without 
ripe  musicianship  to  back  them,  still,  small  changes  may  be  made  in 
the  harmony,  which  will  prove  attractive  without  being  in  any  way 
obtrusive.  The  chant  we  have  already  given  (paragraph  53),  might  be 
accompanied  as  follows  : — 
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It  does  not  require  much  knowledge  to  make  such  simple  changes  as 
the  above,  but  we  again  warn  the  beginner  not  to  attempt  any  which 
have  not  been  at  least  thought  out  first,  or,  better  still,  written  out. 

63.  Probably  all  the  most  useful  methods  of  obtaining  variety,  so  far 
as  regards  the  music,  have  now  been  mentioned,  but  there  are  almost 
numberless  little  things  which  come  as  a  matter  of  instinct  to  the 
thoroughly  trained  organist.  It  is  almost  an  absolute  certainty  that  a 
really  accomplished  organist  never  accompanies  two  successive  verses 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  all  this  is  done  quite  automatically,  as  the 
outcome  of  thorough  training  and  much  experience. 

64.  If  the  choir  can  be  trusted,  there  should  occasionally  be  verses 
without  any  accompaniment.  This  beautiful  effect  is  much  neglected, 
although  it  has  a  very  great  charm.  Two  verses  will  probably  be  the 
limit  of  safety  for  ordinary  choirs,  because  of  the  almost  inevitable 
flattening  which  would  occur  if  support  were  withheld  much  longer,  after 
which,  the  organ  can  be  used  again  either  softly  or  loudly  as  the  words 
may  dictate.  Also,  the  manuals  alone  should  be  used  at  times.  Some 
players  seem  unhappy  if  they  have  not  a  “  booming  bourdon  ”  going 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  they  make  a  very  great  mistake,  for  the 
relief  to  the  ear  when  the  pedals  cease  entirely  for  a  short  time  is 
something  almost  beyond  words.  When  the  reciting  note  is  very  long 
it  is  a  relief  to  lift  the  foot  occasionally  if  only  for  a  second  or  two. 

65.  “Giving-out”  is,  so  far  as  the  organist  is  concerned,  playing  over 
the  chant  or  hymn-tune,  to  let  the  congregation  know  what  is  to  be 
sung.  The  subject  is  a  more  fruitful  one  than  at  first  sight  it  appears 
to  be.  In  some  churches  it  is  the  custom  for  the  leader  of  the  choir  to 
“  give  out  ”  the  day  of  the  month  (which  is  a  most  unnecessary  pro¬ 
ceeding)  and  then  the  organist  follows  with  his  “giving-out”  of  the 
chant  for  the  first  psalm.  Now  the  only  excuse  for  this  last  is,  that 
it  allows  the  congregation  time  to  find  the  Psalms  for  the  day,  but  surely 
they  might  be  expected  to  do  that  while  singing  the  Gloria  Patria  for 
the  Venite.  When  “  special”  or  “  proper  ”  Psalms  are  appointed,  the 
giving-out  is  quite  defensible,  and  on  such  occasions  we  would  advocate 
giving  the  number  of  each  separately,  to  be  followed  by  the  playing 
over  of  the  chant,  because  now  the  congregation  do  require  time,  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  only  we  would  have  it  done.  1  he  orthodox  method 
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of  playing  the  chant  is  that  given  in  par.  54,  viz.,  as  treble  solo,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  done,  as,  the  melody  being  at  the 
top,  the  congregation  cannot  help  hearing  it  even  if  not  given  as  solo. 
A  sensible  plan  is  to  attend  rather  to  the  words  which  are  to  follow  than 
to  merely  bringing  out  the  melody,  and  to  play  either  softly  or  loudly 
as  may  be  suggested.  The  38th  Psalm  would  be  preceded  by  soft 
playing  over,  and  the  104th  by  loud,  and  between  these  there  are  many 
shades  of  tone  to  be  obtained.  The  custom  of  giving-out,  as  applied  to- 
both  Hymns  and  tunes  often  leads  to  distressing  absurdities.  For 
instance,  we  have  heard  a  choir  leader  give  out — from  the  A.  &  M. 
collection — “No.  140,  Jesus  lives  no  longer  now;”  and,  “No.  170, 
Jesus  is  God  the  solid  earth;”  and  the  organist  followed  in  each 
case  by  giving  just  so  much  of  the  music.  In  the  first  case,  two  lines 
of  the  words  should  have  been  given,  and  the  corresponding  amount  of 
music ;  in  the  second,  only  the  first  three  words,  or  the  whole  of  the 
verse,  and  the  organist  should  have  given  only  the  first  four  chords,  or 
the  whole  of  the  two  first  strains.  On  many  occasions  we  have  heard 
the  whole  of  an  eight-strain  tune  played  over,  which  was  simply  wasting 
time,  and — be  it  remembered — the  services  generally  tend  rather  to- 
being  too  long  than  too  short.  Besides,  if  the  congregation  know  the 
tune  it  is  not  necessary  to  play  it  over,  and  if  they  do  not  know  it,  it  is 
of  no  use  playing  it,  for  they  will  be  none  the  wiser.  The  only  good 
reason  for  playing  over  any  part  of  the  tune  is  that  it  gives  the  congre¬ 
gation  time  to  find  the  words,  and  the  organist  should  take  care  to  play 
just  as  much  as  will  make  sense  of  the  words,  and  land  him  on  either 
tonic  or  dominant  harmony. 

66.  In  starting  chant  or  tune  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  strike  the 
treble  note  just  before  the  rest  of  the  chord,  as  this  helps  both  choir 
and  congregation  to  start  together.  Some  organists  put  down  the 
pedal-note  first,  and  either  plan  is  better  than  waiting  on  the  first  chord. 
Once  having  started,  a  steady  time  should  be  kept,  and  the  rhythm  well 
marked. 

67,  The  orthodox  method  of  ending  a  chant,  tune,  or  voluntary,  is 
somewhat  singular.  If  it  is  a  soft  ending  the  stops  are  put  in  until  only 
the  softest  is  left ;  then  the  last  chord  is  relinquished  by  taking  up  the 
top  note,  then  the  next  below  it,  and  so  on,  until  only  the  pedal-note  is 
left  sounding;  then  the  pedal- coupler  is  put  in,  and  we  have  a  single 
soft  16  ft.  pipe  sounding.  We  should  call  this  an  absurd  ending  if 
applied  to  an  orchestra  or  chorus,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  the 
organ  the  effect  is  good,  therefore  it  needs  no  defence.  In  ending  a 
loud  piece  the  hands  are  generally  lifted  together,  and  the  pedal-note 
is  left  sounding  for  just  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  putting  in  couplers 
and  loud  pedal-stops,  thus  leaving  a  16 ft.  open  pipe  sounding. 
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68.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  making  a  pause  at  the  end  of  every 
line  of  a  hymn  is  ridiculous,  and  irritating  to  an  intense  degree  to 
anyone  who  has  any  feeling  for  rhythm.  In  the  “  days  of  long  ago,” 
before  the  era  of  organs,  something  might  perhaps  have  been  said  in 
favour  of  the  custom,  but  it  should  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

69.  Very  occasionally,  if  the  words  are  of  unusual  pathos,  and  if  the 
choir  is  sufficiently  good,  a  little  slackening  at  the  end  of  a  verse  of  a 
hymn  may  be  allowed.  Where  a  high  standard  of  choral  singing  is 
maintained  this  should  certainly  be  done.  ’Tis  true  that  an  untrained 
congregation  will  rush  straight  on  regardless  of  anything  approaching 
expression,  and  so  will  finish  before  the  choir  ;  but  even  congregations 
can  be  educated  in  matters  musical,  and— after  years  it  may  be — fall 
into  the  ways  of  the  choir  Then,  and  then  only,  can  the  full  meaning 
of  the  words  be  properly  brought  out. 

70.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  accompanying  voices  the  organ 
takes  second  place.  Its  functions  are  (1)  to  support  the  choir;  (2)  to 
encourage  the  congregation;  and  (3)  to  assist  in  the  necessary  expression 
of  the  words. 

Under  the  first  head,  not  much  need  be  said.  Sufficient  power  must 
always  be  used  to  keep  the  choir  up  to  pitch ;  but  it  should  never 
overpower,  or  even  obscure,  the  vocal  parts.  If  the  choir  is  even 
reasonably  well-trained  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  voices  together,  but  there  is  always  the  danger  of  either  flattening 
or  sharpening.  On  a  cold  morning  the  former  will  be  very  likely  to 
occur ;  and  at  evening  service,  when  the  gas  is  on  and  the  temperature 
has  gone  up,  sharpening  will  be  a  greater  danger.  An  experienced 
player  feels  instantly  when  more  support  is  wanted,  and  as  often  as  not 
is  able  to  prevent  flattening.  The  addition  of  a  4ft.  stop  is  often 
enough;  if  not,  and  if  the  flattening  has  undoubtedly  “set  in,”  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  put  on  a  lot  of  power  so  as  to  pull  the  choir 
up  to  pitch  at  once.  It  is  a  painful  remedy  for  the  moment,  but  it 
is  soon  over,  and,  be  it  remembered,  delay  is  fatal.  Some  very 
accomplished  performers  can  afford  to  wait  until  the  choir  has  settled 
down  a  semitone,  and  then  go  on  again  in  the  lower  key ;  but  for  the 
average  amateur  organist  transposition  is  too  much. 

If  there  is  a  tendency  to  sharpen,  the  addition  of  a  1 6ft.  manual 
stop  may  avert  the  danger.  All  the  brighter  stops  should  be  put  in, 
and  the  accompaniments  kept  low  in  pitch.  Playing  a  verse  or  two 
.  on  the  lower  half  of  the  keyboard  is  often  effectual.  Should  the  choir 
have  got  quite  out  of  hand — as  will  sometimes'  happen  if  the  organ 
is  at  a  little  distance— the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  leave  off  playing 
altogether.  Now,  being  without  support,  the  chances  are  in  favour  oi 
the  choir  sinking  again,  so  that  the  accompaniment  can  be  resumed 
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If  the  leader  of  the  choir  can  be  depended  upon,  it  should  be  part  of 
his  duty  to  give  a  warning  (perhaps  by  holding  up  a  hand,  or  by  gently 
whispering,  “  hush  !  ”)  to  come  to  a  pianissimo  as  soon  as  possible, 
when  the  return  to  the  proper  pitch  will  be  a  certainty.  Even  in  the 
most  jubilant  verses  this  should  be  done,  and  done  promptly,  because 
sharpening  is  a  most  terrible  evil,  which  soon  gets  quite  beyond  the 
control  of  the  organist.  Should  this  fail  to  have  the  desired  effect 
and  if  it  be  imperative  that  the  organ  enter  again,  the  “heroic  remedy” 
of  full  organ  must  be  .tried,  but  it  will  be  exceedingly  painful,  and  not 
quite  so  soon  over  as  in  the  other  case,  for  it  is  not  so  easy  to  drag  the 
pitch  down  as  it  is  to  lift  it  up. 

(2)  To  encourage  the  congregation  may  seem  needless ;  and,  indeed, 
some  may  think  that  they  should  rather  be  discouraged,  on  the  ground 
that  congregational  singing  is — from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view — 
utterly  unmusical ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  congregation  have  a  right 
to  join  in  everything  but  anthems  and  “ornate  settings”  of  the  canticles, 
therefore  they  should  be  helped  as  much  as  possible.  That  they  will 
drag  and  flatten  is  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  organist  should  know 
that  the  more  he  allows  them  to  drag  the  more  they  will  do  so  ; 
therefore,  he  should  set  a  decided  time  at  starting,  and  keep  to  it. 
Recently,  at  a  service  for  men  only,  we  heard  about  1200  lusty  singers 
kept  well  in  hand  by  the  method  of  playing  which  we  have  (in  par.  60) 
described  as  “massive,”  and  although  this  was  perforce  maintained 
throughout  the  hymn,  and  with  much  staccato,  the  effect  was  on  the 
whole  distinctly  good.  Any  less  decided  course  would  have  been 
simply  disastrous. 

(3)  As  regards  assisting  in  the  necessary  expression  of  the  words, 
this  is  debatable  ground,  as  some  people  (otherwise  quite  sensible) 
advocate  almost  strict  uniformity  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  service ; 
and  if  the  organist  is  not  well  trained,  if  he  is  inartistic  or  unsympathetic, 
then  indeed  he  had  better  “  plough”  through  with  just  sufficient  power 
to  keep  things  going,  turning  on  something  extra  at  the  “  Gloria  Patria.” 
But  if  he  is  really  what  he  should  be,  what  a  field  is  now  open  ! 
Unfortunately,  this  part  of  our  subject  can  scarcely  be  taught  by 
any  printed  directions,  but  a  few  broad  lines  may  be  indicated,  though 
even  here  there  is  a  difficulty,  as  individual  tastes  differ  so  largely. 
As  an  instance,  taken  quite  at  random,  in  “  Church  Hymns,”  the 
following  lines  are  directed  to  be  sung  softly  : — 

.  .  .  No  labourer  is  sad 

To  end  his  toilsome  day. 

Our  feeling  is  decidedly  the  other  way,  and,  without  being  unduly 
jubilant,  we  should  certainly  not  accompany  these  words  in  a  penitential 
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spirit.  Words  which  express  reverence,  awe,  fear,  sorrow,  should  of 
course  be  quiet,  as  regards  both  power  and  general  treatment ;  and  from 
this  one  may  rise,  through  numberless  gradations  of  tone,  to  the  fullest 
and  strongest  “  Hallelujah,”  to  the  most  exulting  “  Hosanna.” 

To  mention  such  obvious  truths  as  these  may  seem  quite  unnecessary ; 
but  our  experience  of  the  average  amateur  (and  sometimes  professional) 
organist  is,  that  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  spirit  of  the  rendering, 
and  far  too  much  to  showy  execution.  Mere  word-painting  is  of  course 
to  be  deprecated,  and  the  strongest  condemnation  must  be  given  to  the 
organist  who  executes  a  florid  passage  on  the  pedals  after  the  eighth 
Commandment  to  illustrate  the  running  away  of  the  thief  ( !).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  player  who  fails  to  perceive  the  glorious  climax  to  the  150th 
Psalm,  and  who  does  nothing  by  way  of  assisting  to  reach  that  climax, 
but  just  jogs  along  with  the  same  power  throughout,  is  also  to  be  blamed. 
Between  these  extremes  it  is  for  the  inexperienced  organist  to  steer  his 
way,  and  this  must  be  done  by  observation  of  what  really  good  musicians 
do,  and  by  earnest  endeavour  on  his  own  part  to  enter  reverently  into 
the  spirit  of  the  words  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  attend  to  petty  details 
of  what  has  already  been  called  word-painting. 

71.  All  that  has  been  said  with  regard  to  accompanying  chants  and 
tunes  applies,  in  a  modified  degree,  to  the  accompanying  of  services 
and  anthems,  but  there  are  one  or  two  new  points  to  be  mentioned. 
When  the  composer  has  not  provided  any  kind  of  introduction  the 
organist  ought  to  write  out,  or  extemporize  one,  and  we  will  consider 
that  is  over,  and  the  singers  are  ready  to  begin.  It  is  obvious  that 
choir  and  organist  cannot  start  straight  away  together  in  strict  time 
unless  there  is  a  conductor,  so,  either  the  organist  must  hold  on 
his  first  chord  until  he  feels  that  the  choir  have,  as  it  were,  gathered 
together  on  it,  or  he  must  do  something  to  prevent  this  wait.  He 
must  on  no  account  give  the  treble  note  first  (see  par.  66)  but  he 
may  hold  the  key  note  on  the  pedals  for  one  or  two  beats  (having 
previously  given  instruction  to  the  choir)  or  he  may  strike  one  or  more 
chords,  clearly  giving  the  time,  then  a  good  start  can  be  made.  Again, 
supposing  slow  time,  and  a  definite  pause  in  the  course  of  the  anthem, 
the  choir  will  again  want  starting,  and  a  similar  process  must  be  adopted. 

72.  The  swell  pedal  is  a  “fountain  of  joy  ”  to  the  young  organist,  and 
he  gets  so  ecstatic  over  it  that  as  likely  as  not  he  uses  it  when  playing 
on  the  choir  organ  only.  Time  will  probably  cure  him,  but  ’tis  a  pity 
that  he  should,  even  at  first,  sacrifice  pedal  playing  to  swell  pumping. 
We  give  him  no  other  advice  under  this  head  but  that  the  first  inch  the 
shutters  are  opened  produces  more  effect  than  all  the  rest. 

73.  The  excessive  use  of  the  Vox  Humana  is  to  be  strongly  con¬ 
demned  at  all  times,  and  even  a  sparing  use  of  it  during  Divine  Service 
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is  to  be  deplored.  It  is  a  “  cheap,”  trashy  effect  at  best,  and  entirely 
opposed  to  organ  tone. 

74.  The  opening  voluntary  should  be  quiet,  and  of  sedate  character, 
excepting  perhaps  at  certain  festival  services  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  last  one  should  always  be  loud.  Even  when  the 
organist  has  decided  on  some  stirring  march  or.“  offertoire  ”  he  should 
extemporize  for  a  short  time,  beginning  softly  and  gradually  working  up 
to  his  voluntary.  It  is  very  painful  to  hear  a  reverent,  long-drawn 
Amen  which  dies  solemnly  away,  followed  instantly  by  a  crashing  “  full 
organ.” 

75.  Organists  who  are  not  able  to  extemporize  introductions  to 
anthems  can  generally  find  a  phrase  near  the  beginning  and  another 
near  the  end  which  can  be  “  tacked  ”  together  for  the  purpose.  Sir 
George  Elvey’s  Anthem,  “Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead”  (No.  229, 
Musical  Times)  is  a  case  in  point.  If  the  first  four  and  half  bars,  and 
the  last  eleven  and  half  be  played  for  the  purpose,  we  have  a  satisfactory 
introduction  as  regards  both  form  and  tonality,  consisting  of  sixteen  bars 
ending  with  the  tonic  chord.  (Whether  the  introduction  be  a  real 
extemporization  founded  on  one  or  more  of  the  themes  contained  in 
the  anthem,  or  a  joining  together  of  fragments,  there  should  always  be  a 
due  regard  to  rhythm).  Ending  the  introduction  on  the  dominant  chord 
is  a  good  effect.  The  first  eight  bars  of  Walmisley’s  “Not  unto  us,  O 
Lord,”  (No.  2 1 1,  Musical  Times)  shews  this,  and  the  addition  of  the 
note  A — dominant  7  th — to  the  last  chord,  with  a  pause  on  it  also,  make 
these  bars  in  every  respect  a  satisfactory  prelude. 

76.  Phrasing  is  as  necessary  on  the  organ  as  on  the  pianoforte,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  student  is  often  without  any  trustworthy  guide  in  this 
respect,  for  in  much  of  our  best  organ  music  the  phrasing  is  not  clear, 
and  often  wrong.  Punctuation,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  indicated  by  rests, 
staccato  marks,  and  curved  lines,  and  the  trouble  is  to  know  when  to 
attend  to  these  last,  and  when  not  to.  The  confusion  is  worse  from  the 
fact  that  curved  lines  are  used  for  other  purposes  besides  phrasing ; 
viz.,  as  ties  for  repetitions  of  notes  of  the  same  pitch ;  as  slurs  for  two 
notes  of  different  pitch  ;  and  as  a  sort  of  general  direction  to  play  legato , 
which  last  is  altogether  useless,  for  the  playing  should  always  be  legato 
excepting  when  directions  are  given  to  the  contrary.  Only  in  a  general 
way  can  hints  on  this  subject  be  given.  A  curved  line  which  ends  in  a 
bar  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  phrase  line,  in  obedience  to  which  the  hand  is 
lifted  from  the  keys  ;  and  those  which  end  at  the  end  of  a  bar  are  mostly 
the  useless  legato  marks. 

77.  Much  music  is  published  for  “harmonium  or  organ  ”  written  on 
two  staves,  and  the  student  should  learn  how  to  add  a  good  part  for  the 
pedals,  as  he  will  no  doubt  draw  largely  on  such  compositions  for  his 
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voluntaries.  We  will  suggest  suitable  treatment  for  the  little  piece  given 
earlier  in  this  book.  Bars  one  to  four,  pedal  the  bass  an  octave  lower; 
bars  five  to  eight,  manuals  only;  bars  nine  to  eighteen,  pedal  the  bass  as 
before ;  bars  nineteen  and  twenty,  manuals  only ;  bars  twenty-one  to 
twenty-four,  pedal  the  lowest  note  (see  par.  52).  Another  plan  would 
be  to  play  all  the  lower  notes  in  the  octave  written  on  the  pedals 
(excepting  in  bars  nineteen  and  twenty),  leaving  the  tenor  and  occasional 
added  notes  for  the  left  hand,  but  this  is  much  more  difficult. 

78.  When  the  Oboe  (Hautboy)  is  used  as  a  solo  stop  it  is  customary 
to  add  a  very  soft  stop,  such  as  the  stopped  diapason,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  always  a  necessity.  All  depends  on  the  reed  itself.  If  it  is 
in  all  respects  satisfactory  alone  the  old  rule  may  be  disregarded.  The 
same  applies  to  the  more  powerful  reeds  when  used  for  a  solo,  but  if 
any  additional  stop  is  required  it  will  be  one  of  the  open  diapasons. 
When  a  reed  is  “  slow  of  speech  ”  the  addition  of  a  flue-stop  helps  it. 
There  is  an  old-fashioned  notion  that  the  Cremona  (Clarinet)  must 
never  be  used  excepting  strictly  as  a  solo-stop,  but  inasmuch  as  this  is 
an  orchestral-stop,  and  as  more  than  one  clarinet  is  written  for  in  the 
orchestra,  there  seems  little  to  recommend  the  strict  rule ;  still,  the 
student  must  be  very  careful  in  this  respect.  Much  might  be  written 
on  the  subject  of  registration,  but  practical  experience  is  worth  any 
amount  of  instruction  on  paper. 


Our  hints  have  been  written  for  beginners,  and  we  think  some  of 
them  give  information  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  professional  organists  will  find  anything  new,  but 
it  is  hoped  they  will  be  saved  trouble  if  this  book  finds  favour  in  their 
eyes,  our  own  experience  being  that  a  pupil  has  to  be  told  a  thing  very 
many  times  before  as  much  impression  is  made  on  him  as  by  his  seeing  it 
once  in  print. 
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Dr.  J.  C.  Culwick 


s.  d. 
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Serenata 

Andante  in  B  flat 
Sonata  in  D  minor 
Sonata  for  Organ  (No 
Voluntary  for  Organ 
Tempo  di  Minuetto 

Original  Pieces  for  the  Organ  (Three  Staves) 
r.  Morning  and  Evening 

2.  Prelude  and  Postlude  . 

3.  Pastorale  and  Communion  ... 

4.  Elegy  and  Berceuse . 

5.  Wedding  March  . 

6.  Prayer  and  Funeral  March . 

7.  En  forme  d’Overture 
Twelve  Original  Voluntaries  for  Small  Organ 
Two  Voluntaries  for  the  Organ,  in  A  flat  and  G 
Three  Short  Pieces.  Sets  I,  II,  III,  (each) 


Sonata.  Complete 
1st  Movement. 

2nd  ,, 

3rd 

Selahs  for  Organ 
Original  <  >rgan  Composition 
Berceuse  and  Abendlied 
Variations  on  Hymn  Tune 
March  Joyeuse 
Meditation 

Grand  Triumphal  March 
March  in  D 
Four  Short  and  Easy  Pieces 


Allegro  Moderato  in  A 
Adagio  Cantabile  in  D 
Allegro  Finale  in  A  ... 


9  Books  (each) 


Munro  Davison 
J.  L  Gregory 
Alfred  Hollins 


Dr.  E.  J  Hopkins 


John  Hopkins 
B.  Jackson 


C.  E.  Melville 
S.  Ould 
Dr.  C.  W.  Pearce 


Sets  I,  II,  III  (each) 

Dedication  Festival  Postlude,  "  Blessed  City,  Heavenly  Salem 
Easter  Postlude,  “The  Lamb’s  High  Banquet  called  to  share 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  flat,  “  Before  the  ending  of  the  day ' 

Symphonic  Poem  for  Christmas,  “  Of  the  Father's  Love  begotten  ” 

Dramatic  Fantasia  for  Passiontide,  “  The  Royal  Banners  forward  go  ” 

Fantasia  on  Chant  Themes  by  Battishill . 

Fantasia  on  the  National  Anthem  (with  additional  part  for  Tenor 
Trombone) 

First  Sonata  in  E  minor 
Second  Sonata  in  C  major 

Offertoire  in  F  minor .  R.  H.  Pearce 

Offertoire  in  G  minor... 

Wedding  Music  ...  .  ...  ...  J.  L.  Roeckel 

Three  Impressions  for  Organ — No.  x.  Canto  Funebre .  ,, 

,,  2.  Canto  Amoroso  ...  ,, 

,,  3.  Canto  Drammatico  ...  „ 

Introductory  Voluntaries.  Book  I  .  .  Dr.  0.  Vincent 

Anglican  March 
The  Temple  March  ... 

The  Royal  March 
Ceremonial  March 
A  Sunset  Melody 
Reeds  and  Pipes  (edited  by  Dr.  Vincent).  A  series  of  Pieces  for 

Small  Organs,  with  or  without  pedals  (5  books)  ..  .  each  1  6 

Contents  on  application. 

Berceuse  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  ...  •••  •••  H.  A.  Wheeldon  2  o 
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THE  VINCENT  MUSIC  CO  ,  Ltd.,  60,  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


fflUSIG  ©EXT  BOO^S 


..  Dr.  Fred.  G.  Shinn 
..  Dr.  A.  J.  Greenish 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Pearce 


Elementary  Ear-Training 
Tonau'iy  and  Roots  ... 

Students’  Counterpoint 
Composers’  Counterpoint 
Hints  to  Singers 
ScHing  for  an  Orchestra 
Thk  Reading  of  Music 
Musical  Memory  and  its 
Cultivation... 

On  Organ  Playing 
Voice  Culture  ... 

Combined  Rhythms 
Manual  of  Sight-Singing 

„  ,,  ,,  Part  II 

Graded  School  Song- Book  ..  Dr.  F.  J.  Sawyer 
Designed  lor  use  wilh  the  Manual  of  Sight-Singing. 
Complete  in  Paper  cover,  is.  4<d. ;  in  Cloth  ... 
Ten  Parts  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  each 

New-Century  Pianoforte.  Method  Dr.  C.  Vincent 


,  R.  White ,  Mus.  Doc, 

.  Dr.  Charles  Vincent 
...  M.  E.  P.  Zeper 

...  Dr.  Fred.  G.  Shinn 
Arthur  Page ,  F.R.C.O. 
...  Guido  Porpora 

R.  1.  Rowe 
Dr.  F.  y.  Sawyer 


S.  d. 

2  o 

1  6 
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2  6 
2  0 

3  o 
o  8 
i  o 
i  o 


2  O 
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Form  in  Music  ...  ...  ...  y .  Humfrey  nnger  3  o 

Harmony,  Diatonic  and  Chromatic  Dr.  C.  Vincent  3  o 
Rudiments  of  Music  for  Choirs  and 

Schools  ...  ...  ...  ...  Harvey  Lohr  o  6 

Rudiments  of  Musical  Knowledge  Dr.  C.  W.  Pearce  1  6 
Handbook  of  the  Technique:  and  the 

Study  of  Pianoforte  Playing  Lillie  Wagstaff  1  0 

On  Mendelssohn’s  Organ  Sonatas,  Dr.  C.  W.  Pearce  2  0 
How  we  Hear,  a  Treatise  on  Sound  F.C.  Baker  1  6 

Scales  and  Arpeggios  ...  ...  S.  Midgley  3  o 

The  Art  of  Violin  Bowing .  Paul  Stoeving  3  0 

Choir  Training  based  on  Voice 

Production  ...  ...  A.  Madeley  Richardson  2  6 

To  be  continued. 
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